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BULLETIN 

OF 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA   MUSEUM 

July,   1911  NINTH   YEAR  Number  35 

COLLECTION  OF  JAPANESE   HELMETS 

Mr.  John  T.  Alorris  recently  has  added  materially  to  the  Mnsenm's  col- 
lection of  Japanese  armor  by  the  gift  of  a  series  of  helmets,  "brassarts,"  tassets 
and  leg  pieces,  also  one  full  suit  of  armor,  purchased  by  him  at  the  sale  of 
the  Klauder  Collection  in  this  city.  While  none  of  the  objects  secured  goes 
back  to  any  great  antiquity,  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  precede  the  abolition  of 
feudalism  in  Japan  and  most  of  the  pieces  probably  date  back  considerably 
from  that  event. 

The  history  of  Japanese  armor  may  broadly  be  said  to  begin  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Shogunate  in  1192,  when  the  higher  development  of  the 
military  classes  started.  Hammered  iron  armor  of  classic  form,  however,  is 
known  to  have  existed  in  the  eleventh  century  and  some  fragments  of  the 
primitive  period  known  as  Fujiwara  (800-1100)  have  been  acctimulating  in 
the  Museum  at  Neno  Park,  Tokyo,  and  in  the  Imperial  Treasure  House  at 
Xara,  as  a  result  of  the  researches  undertaken  in  the  past  three  decades  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Japanese  authorities.  Rare  fragments  of  copper  scales, 
some  of  which  were  gilt,  seem  to  go  back  to  the  ninth  century,  and,  in  the 
shape  of  scales  of  hardened  hide  or  "cuir  bouilli"  called  "Kawara,"  armor 
may  be  carried  even  further  back.  Indeed,  through  legendary  allusions  some 
students  have  traced  its  use  to  the  third  century.  But,  as  Mr.  Bashford  Dean 
says  in  his  luminous  "Handbook",  ^^^  it  is  probable  that,  in  such  cases, 
reference  is  made  to  thickly-padded  textiles  outwardly  decorated  in  silk  and 
brocade,  and  distinctly  Chinese  or  Corean  in  character. 

Mr.  Conder  records  that  "in  780  an  order  was  issued  by  the  government 
that  leather  armor  should  be  used  because  the  kind  hitherto  worn  was  con- 
tinually requiring  repairs.  The  order  permitted  the  use  of  iron  instead  of 
leather,  and  advised  that  all  armor  should  be  gradually  changed  to  metal." 

"Prior  to  800,"  according  to  Professor  Bashford  Dean,  <^~^  ''helmets 
appear  to  have  been  made  of  cotton  padding  in  the  shape  of  Chinese  helmets," 
and  the  first  iron  helmets  commonly  used  appear  in  the  time  of  Kwamniu 
Tenno,  about  A.  D.  800,  although  such  were  occasionally  seen  prior  to  that 
date.     To  this  period  also  is  referred  the  copper  armor  of  which  fragments 

(1)  No.    14.     "Catalogue  of  the  Loan    Collection   of  Japanese   Armor."     Prepared   by 
Bashford   Dean,   Ph.D.     Published   bv   the   Metropolitan   Museum   of   Art,    1903. 

(2)  Ibid. 
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are  preserved  at  Tokyo.  Gilded  bronze,  no  doubt,  was  used  as  gala  armor 
for  centuries  after  armor  came  into  use.  The  earlier  the  armor,  the  larger 
the  scales. 

In  the  archaic  period,  helmets  were  usually  made  of  a  few  bands  of  iron 
riveted  together,  and  breastplates  were  occasionally  of  one  piece,  corresponding 
with  those  worn  in  Eastern  Europe.  Indeed,  ]\Ir.  Dean  regards  the  earliest 
metal  armor  of  Japan  as  betraying  relationship  with  that  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Russia. 


JAPANESE   HELMETS 

of    the  Tokugawa    Period 

The   one  on   the   left   is   made   up  of  80   Laminae 

John    T.    Morris  Collection 

At  the  close  of  the  Fujiwara  period  (tw^elfth  century),  the  laminae  com- 
posing the  "Hachi,"  or  bowl,  of  the  helmet  sometimes  became  riveted  together 
in  a  radial  pattern,  thereby  acquiring  greater  strength.  The  mask  at  that 
time  rarely  covered  the  nose  and  was  of  a  single  piece. 

During  the  Kamakura  period  (i  100-1336),  helmet  decorations  were 
evolved.  Hornlike  processes  appear  called  "Kuwagata"  and  representing 
leaves  of  "Tvuwai" ;  /.  r.,  the  water  plant  botanically  known  as  "Sagittaria.' 
These  at  the  base  were  often  finished  with  a  central  ornament  (mayedate)  — 
originally  some  object  or  totemic  animal  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
warrior  and  adopted  by  him  as  a  distinctive  emblem  or  crest.  These  helmets 
have  a  "Shikoro,"  or  couvre-nuque,  of   enormous  circumference,  and  extrav- 
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agantly  developed  "Fukigayeshi,"  or  rolled  ear-coverings.  Primitively,  these 
consisted  of  only  a  few  rows  of  laminae  and  the  ear-pieces  were  formed  by 
the  mere  rolling  outward  of  these. 

The  distinctive  changes  in  the  next,  or  Ashikaga,  period  (1336-1600) 
were  that  the  ear-flanges  were  reducd.  rarely  more  than  two  bands  of  the 
neck-guard  rolling  out  to  form  them.  The  "Hachi,"  or  bowl,  which  in  early 
times  often  is  depressed,  presents  an  exaggerated  opening  at  the  top.  Through 
this,  according  to  Mr.  Dean's  Japanese  informer,  the  brain  of  the  warrior  was 
supposed  to  come  into  closer  contact  with  heavenly  influence.     In  the  earlier 


JAPANESE  HELMETS 

of   the    Tokugawa    Period 

The   one  on   the   left  possibly   of  the   Seventeenth    Century 

John   T.    Morris  Collection 


stages   it  had  been  closed  with   a  pear-shaped  ornament,  symbolic  of   Budd- 
histic omnipotence. 

Now,  also,  the  radial  laminae  composing  the  "Hachi"  become  more  numer- 
ous, as  many  as  twenty  or  more  appearing  on  either  side,  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  ornamental  plates.  In  helmets  of  simpler  form,  a  single  plate 
extends  from  the  "hachiman"  opening  to  the  peak,  bearing  three  ornamental 
ridges  of  bronze  or  gold  terminating  in  a  leaf  of  the  "icho"  (ginko)  tree, 
or  in  heads  of  serpents.  In  higher  grade  helmets  the  number  of  radial  laminae 
increases,  and  these  are  at  times  incrusted  with  precious  metals.  As  ancestral 
metal  helmets  were  handed  as  heirlooms  from  father  to  son  for  many  gener- 
ations, and  as  they  were  reverently  used  by  succeeding  descendants,  remounted 
and   made  to   appear   with   added   accessories,   upon   which   was   lavished   the 
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highest  skill  of  the  armorer's  art.  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  primitive 
"Hachi"  accompanied  by  later  accessories.  Some  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  work  of  the   famous   ^lochin  family   of   armorers   date   from   this  period. 

Modern  armor,  from  1600- 1868,  technically  belongs  to  the  Tokugawa 
period,  which  was  one  of  feudal  tranquility.  To  this,  the  collection  which 
interests  us  belongs.  Now  was  developed  parade  armor;  but  little  or  no 
incentive  was  offered  for  the  improvement  of  war-harness  and  a  period  of 
lavish  decoration  occurred  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  when 
Japan's  soldiers  "appeared  like  Samurai,  their  Samurai  like  Halamoto,  their 
Halamoto  like  higher  Daimyos"  and  the  use  of  armor  became  general.  Experts 
declare  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  suits  offered  to-day  are  of  Tokugawa 
type.  The  armor  is  lighter,  more  closely  modeled  to  the  body,  and  the  parts 
covering  the  extremities  are  reduced.  The  "Hachi"  is  small,  closely  fitting. 
In  one  class,  the  laminae  are  the  narrowest  ever  used.  An  extraordinary 
example  made  by  a  late  member  of  the  Mochin  family  is  said  to  be  composed 
of  as  many  as  five  hundred  laminae  riveted  together. 

In  the  John  T.  Morris  Collection  there  are  a  number  of  fine  helmets  of 
this  order  in  which  the  "Hachi"  is  formed  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  or  more 
laminae.  Some  are  adorned  with  closel}'  set  rivet-heads  of  different  sizes, 
others  are  simply  ridged  where  they  join,  but  this  ridging  by  turning  over 
the  edge  is  of  remarkable  closeness  and  marvelous  neatness.  In  several 
specimens  in  which  the  "Hachi"  is  formed  of  fewer  radial  laminae,  decorative 
bands  of  iron  are  riveted  over  the  latter — some  half  way.  others  at  various 
distances  converging  toward  the  "tenko,"  or  "hachimau-za" — that  is,  the 
ornamental  metal  finish  of  the  orifice  which,  in  some  specimens  is  a  beaded 
edge  while  in  others  it  reaches  in  two  or  more  ridges,  the  proportions  of  an 
open-work  railinglike  ornament.  Many  of  the  finer  specimens  bear  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  inside  giving  name  of  armorer. 

One  helmet  is  in  four  sections,  each  decorated  with  a  highly  ornate, 
though  flat,  design  of  rococo  feeling.  This  specimen  is  of  heavier  manu- 
facture and  is  older  than  the  other  examples. 

Gradually,  in  the  course  of  the  Tokugawa  period,  the  ear-pieces  of  the 
helmet  became  rudimentary — sometimes  less  than  one  inch  in  length,  a  con- 
trast to  the  enormous  ear-pieces  of  earlier  days.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
helmets  of  the  Morris  Collection  of  which  one  specimen  alone,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  shows  a  well-defined  reminiscence  of  the  extraordinary  "Fuki- 
gayeshi"  of  the  preceding  ages,  while  in  all  others  the  part  has  become 
atrophied  almost  beyond  recognition.  The  neck-guard  is  also  close  and  made 
of  numerous  laminae,  and,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  armor,  strips  of  metal, 
lacquered  or  covered  with  leather,  replace  the  bands  which  in  earlier  periods 
had  been  of  scale  laminae  closely  knit  together  by  lacing. 

It  is  at  this  time  also  that  Japanese  heraldry  appears  with  its  crests  repre- 
senting different,  yet  similarly,  grotesque  and  fearsome  animal-heads  with 
long  outstanding  ears  and  gilt  crescentlike  horns,  varying  in  size  and  expres- 
sion. In  one  specimen  the  hornlike  processes  assume  the  general  outline 
of  a  crustacean's  claws.  Another  is  adorned  with  the  "Kuwagata,"  springing 
from   a   central   ornament   of  finelv   drawn   gilt   chrvsanthemums.      A   student 
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of  Japanese  heraldry  might  more  or  less  determine  the  meaning  of  these 
emblems — suns,  moons,  fishes,  plants  and  other  erests  (Mon).  At  this  time 
banners  were  also  used  lavishly. 

\Miile  as  we  have  seen,  in  earlier  times  the  mask.  "Tengn,""  did  not  cover 
the  nose,  later  it  covered  the  entire  face.  There  are  specimens  of  these  in  the 
Morris  Collection,  as  well  as  of  half-masks.  The  intention  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  time  to  make  the  mask  as  grotesquely  repellant  and  as  awe- 
inspiring  to  the  enemy  as  possible.  To  this  effect  a  fierce  nmstache  and 
bushy  eyebrows  were  added. 

The  series  as  it  stands,  with  that  alread}'  in  the  possession  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum,  forms  a  valuable  nucleus,  which  no  doubt  from  time  to 
time  will  receive  accessions  making  for  the  completion  of  a  trulv  repre- 
sentative collection  of  Japanese  armor.  S.   Y.    S. 


PURCHASES  AT  THE  ROBERT  HOE  SALE 

In  addition  to  the  large  bronze  figure  of  Tara,  which  was  bought  at  the 
Hoe  sale  and  presented  to  the  Museum  by   Mr.  John  T.   Alorris    (see  article 
on  the  subject  in  this  issue),  several  other  iinport- 
ant  purchases  were  made,  among  which  the  follow- 
ing described  objects  are  worthy  of  note. 

An  ivory  group  representing  the  A'irgin  and 
Child,  of  Spanish  workmanship  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  a  beautiful  example  of  carving  and 
coloring.  The  \'irgin  is  shown  in  a  standing  posi 
tion,  heavily  draped  and  wearing  a  crown,  and 
carrying  in  her  left  arm  the  Child,  while  in  her 
right  hand  she  holds  a  lily.  This  figure,  which  is 
ten  and  one-half  inches  in  height,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  John  Harrison. 

A  hard  paste  porcelain  teapot  decorated  in 
relief,  on  one  side  a  mythological  group,  on  the 
other  the  representation  of  the  "Judgment  of 
Paris,"  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
genuine  Capo  di  Monte  porcelain  in  this  country. 
The  modeling  is  beautifully  executed  in  the 
characteristic  style  of  that  factory,  while  the  tint 
of  the  paste  is  an  indescribable  bluish  green, 
never  found  in  the  modern  imitations.  The 
Museum  now  possesses  a  little  group  of  five 
examples  of  fully  authenticated  hard  paste  Capo 
di  Monte  which  are  probably  the  only  genuine 
pieces  to  be  found  in  the  museums  of  this  country. 

IVORY   CARVING 

Madonna   and    Child 

Seventeenth    Century,   Spanish 
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It  was  onl}-  through  the  incorrect  attribution  of  this  piece  in  the  catalogue 
(as  it  was  labeled  Chelsea)  that  the  Museum  was  enabled  to  secure  this 
rare  example. 

Two  dishes  attributed  to  Bernard  Palissy  were  also  secured,  not  as  genuine 
pieces  of  this  rare  fabrique,  but  as  good  examples  of  the  Palissy  school.  One 
of  these  be:irs  in  relief  a  figure  group  representing  Henri  IV.  of  France  and 

his  family.  The  other  illus- 
trates the  baptism  of  Christ. 
While  replicas  of  these  par- 
ticular designs  are  to  be 
seen  in  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean museums,  in  the  col- 
lections of  Palissy  ware, 
they  fail  to  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  the  great 
potter's  work,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  were  pro- 
duced many  years,  in  some 
instances  a  century  or  two, 
later  than  Palissy's  time. 
There  is  much  yet  to  be 
learned  about  the  rustic 
figulines  of  Palissy's  own 
production,  and  we  believe 
that  sooner  or  later  many 
examples  which  now  pass 
as  his  work  will  be  retired 
to  the  corner  reserved  in 
nniseums  for  reproductions 
In  one  Continental  museum 
the  entire  collection  of  so- 
called  Palissy  ware  has 
been  installed  in  a  dark 
recess  beneath  a  window, 
where  the  pieces  can  only 
be  seen  dimly,  a  tacit  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  the 
curator  that  their  authen- 
ticity is  doubted.  In  other 
European  museums  such  wares  are  conservatively  labeled  as  belonging  to  the 
School  of   Palissy. 

It  is  now  well-nigh  impossible  to  procure  genuine  examples  of  the  pottery 
made  by  Palissy  himself,  or  his  assistants,  and  museums  may  be  regarded 
as  being  fortunate  in  securing  examples  of  the  work  of  Palissy's  early  imi- 
tators. While  the  Henri  IV.  dish  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Palissy  himself, 
such  attribution  is  an  anachronism,  as  Palissy  died  in  158Q  or  1590,  while 
Henri  IV. "s  eldest  child,  who  afterward  became  Louis  XIII. ,  was  not  born 


HARD   PASTE   PORCELAIN   TEAPOT 

"The  Judgment  of  Paris" 

Capo  di  Monte 
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until  1601.  The  group  shows  him  seated  beside  his  queen,  JMarie  de  Medicis. 
and  surrounded  by  seven  children.  For  this  reason  Palissy  could  not  have 
been  the  originator  of  this  design,  but  it  has  been  learned  that  an  imitator 
of  Palissy.  whose  name  was  (luillaume  Dupre.  a  native  of  Sissone,  near 
Laon,  worked  for  the  Court  at  Fontainebleau  and  was  in  good  repute  during 
Henri  IV.'s  reign.  The  origin  of  this  design  has  therefore  been  ascribed 
to  him,  but  other  imitators  at  a  later  date  have  reproduced  this  pattern  in 
modified  forms,  and  these  have  continued  to  be  made  for  a  period  of  probably 


DISH,    PALISSY    SCHOOL 
"Henri    IV.    and    his    Family" 
Probably    by    Dupre,  about  1600 


two  hundred  years.  The  ^luseum  example  from  the  Hoe  sale,  here  figured, 
is  similar  in  size  and  design  to  one  formerly  owned  by  the  Prince  Ladislas 
Czartoryski,  save  that  the  latter  possesses  a  somewhat  different  border  pat- 
tern. At  a  recent  sale  in  New  York  City  an  example  was  sold  which  differed 
only  from  the  one  here  shown  in  the  variation  of  the  border  design  and  the 
omission  of  the  drapery  at  the  right  side  of  the  group. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Henri  IX.  dish  will  also  apply  to  those  smaller 
dishes  representing  Scriptural  subjects,  among  which  is  the  "Baptism  of  the 
Saviour."     Tlie  oldest  of  these  are  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  Dupre, 
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and  these  also  have  been  extensively  copied  and  imitated  throughout  the  past 
two  centuries.  Examples- which  are  exhibited  in  museums  as  Palissy  ware, 
or  as  belonging  to  the  school  of  Palissy.  are  sharply  and  crisply  modeled, 
like  the  one  here  illustrated. 


DISH   IN    PALISSY   STYLE 

"The   Baptism   of  Christ" 

Probably    by    Dupre,  about   1600 


It  is  doubtful  whether  any  examples  of  Palissy's  work  can  be  found  in 
the  museums  in  this  country,  but  next  in  interest  to  the  work  of  Palissy's 
own  hand  we  may  consider  the  designs  produced  by  Dupre  and  his  con- 
temporaries. E.  A.  B. 
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FEMALE    BUDDHISTIC  DEITY 

SAID  TO    BE   OF  TIBETAN   PROVENANCE 

At  the  sale  of  the  Robert  Hoe   Collection   in   New   York,   recently,   Mr. 
Jolin  T.  Morris  purchased  a  fine  gold-bronze,  life-sized  statue  which  he  gener- 
ously presented  to  the   Pennsylvania   Museum  and   School  of   Industrial  Art. 
This  statue  was  entered  on  the  catalogue  of  the  sale  under  Xo.  947,  as  follows  : 
"Large  Thibetan   Bronze  Buddhist  Deity  '!\Iiroku'    (Maitreya).     Of 
massive   bronze,   heavily   plated   with   gold.      The   figure   is   seated   cross- 
legged,   with   right   hand   resting   on    "his'   knee,    palm   outward,    and   the 
other  raised  in  a  delicate  and  expressive  gesture.     Partly  engraved  and 
incrusted    with    semi-precious    stones.      The   perfect    proportions    and    the 
beauty  of  expression  and  of  lines  show   it  to  be  the  work  of  a  master. 
Lotus   throne   of  carved   and   lacquered   wood,   composed  of  a   three-step 
base  repeated  at  top    { reversed )   above  a  mid-band  having  on   a  ground 
filled  with  a  geometric  pattern,  four  panels  with  shishi  and  flowers.     Seven- 
teenth century." 

As  a  fact  the  statue,  which  is  an  admirable  work  of  Indian  art,  is  that 
of  a  female  deity  bearing  the  "jewel  marks"  bursting  as  it  were  from  jagged 
openings  or  wounds  in  her  forehead,  on  the  palms  of  her  hands,  and  on  the 
soles  of  her  feet,  which  are  turned  up  in  the  conventional  Hindu  pose. 

(^n  a  nuicli  worn  script  label  pasted  inconspicuously  on  the  back  of  the 
statue  are  written  the  words  :  "Thibetan  Goddess  of  Peace  and  Justice." 

In  an  attempt  made  to  obtain  information  upon  the  Tibetan  degraded 
form  of  Buddhism,  to  which  such  an  art-form  belongs,  it  soon  was  discovered 
that  ver}-  little  knowledge  could  be  obtained  on  the  religious  history  of  this 
remarkably  fine  statue.  With  the  exception  of  some  data  furnished  by  Griin- 
wedel, '^'  who  gives  an  account  of  certain  mythological  adaptions  of  old 
Brahmanic  forms  into  Buddhistic  equivalents,  onl}-  the  most  fragmentary 
knowledge  of  such  Tibetan  processes  was  available.  An  appeal  to  various 
prominent  scholars  in  this  country  confirmed  the  above  conclusion,  that  there 
is  much  to  be  done  in  this  field  of  research.  It  seems  clear  that  a  systematic 
study  of  the  secondary  forms  of  religious  art  representations  in  the  Asian  field 
must  reward  the  student  with  almost  pioneer  glory. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Professor  E.  Washburn  Hopkins,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, who  not  only  set  me  on  the  right  path  to  gather  together  what  little 
there  was  on  the  subject,  but  who  kindly  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  own  tenta- 
tive view.  My  thanks  are  likewise  due  to  Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman, 
of  Harvard  Laiiversity,  for  having  also  kindly  interested  himself  in  my  search 
and,  through  Mr.  Kosambi,  who  submitted  a  photograph  of  the  statue  to  Mr. 
Okakura,  of  the  Boston  ]\Iuseum,  confirmed  the  opinion  held  by  Professor 
Hopkins  and  himself  that  it  was  a  representation  of  the  goddess  Tara.  In 
the  adaptation  of  Brahmanic  art-forms  to  the  Buddhistic  philosophy,  the 
important  Hindu  goddesses,  such  as  Lnia,  Devi,  Lakshmi,  or  others,  seem 
to  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Buddhistic  mythology.     The  Tibetan  Tara, 

(1)  "Mythologie   der    Buddhismus,"    Chapter    IV. 
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is  an  adapted  form  of  Lakshmi,  representing-  a  sakti,  or  female  energy,  or 
manifestation  of  Bodhisatra  Maitreya — the  great  teacher,  Buddha. 

This  Tara  appears  under  several  aspects.  Sometimes  she  is  represented 
with  two  arms,  sometimes  with  four — in  the  last  case  she  is  associated  with 
the  idea  of  the  Vijaya,  or  victory.  Most  of  these  females  deities  are  difficult 
of  identification.  Griinwedel  himself*^^^ — and  he  is  the  highest  authority  on 
this  special  subject — says  that  he  does  not  know  their  office  and  that  their 
forms  are  "various."  Nevertheless,  it  seems  certain  that  they  are  secondar}- 
adaptations  of  Brahmanic  deities — Devi,  or  Lakshmi.  to  Buddhism  in  the  form 
in  which  it  developed  in  Tibet ;  a  degraded  product  of  the  sixth  to  eighth 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.^~^ 

The  metaphor,  "the  jewel  in  the  lotus."  is  common  in  its  application  to 
the  Buddha  himself.  To  give  but  one  example  of  its  meaning,  in  Sven  Hedin"s 
description  of  the  holy  man.  or  immured  Lama,  who  sits  in  a  cave  at  the  fool 
of  a  cliff  at  Linga-gumpa  in  Tibet,  the  Forbidden  Land  beyond  the  Himalayas, 
the  distinguished  traveler  says  that  he  lives  in  the  dark,  an  opening  allowing 
of  food  being  let  in  by  the  faithful  in  order  that  to  all  eternity  he  can  see 
the  light  that  streams  from  the  throne  of  Buddha — the  be-all  and  the  end-all — 
"The-Jewel-in-the-Lotus." 

The  Tibetan  Chau-ra-zi  is  one  of  the  more  popular  deities  of  later 
Buddhism,  regarded  as  a  potential  Buddha,  although  he  relinquished  his 
prospect  of  Xirwana  in  order  to  remain  in  Heaven  and  assist  men  on  earth. 
He  protects  them  on  earth,  and  helps  them  to  reach  Paradise  and  escape  Hell, 
three  important  objects  that  may  be  obtained  through  the  invocation  :,  "Hail ! 
Jewel  (Lord  of  Mercy)  in  the  Lotus  Flower."  The  turquoise,  marking  the 
"luck  spot"  between  the  eyes,  appears  on  a  Tibetan  Buddha  described  by  L. 
Austin  Wardell.*^"^  This  was  of  the  original  Indian  type,  and  very  distinct 
from  the  sleek-limbed  and  oblique-eyed  Japanese  forms  of  the  great  teacher 
at  Kamakura.  The  jewel  on  the  forehead  is  well  knowai  to  collectors  as  of 
common  occurrence  on  Buddhas.  and  the  "jewel-marks."  which  many  of  the 
representations  of  gods  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon  bear  on  their  foreheads  and 
sometimes  on  the  palms  of  their  hands  and  the  soles  of  their  feet  and  which 
seem  to  be  "luck-marks"  or  marks  of  some  divinely  beneficent  attribute,  are 
infinitely  varied.  A  table  giving  a  list  of  such  marks,  taken  from  various 
examples  of  Hindu  religious  art.  is  given  in  Moor's  "Hindu  Pantheon  "'^■'^ 
These  marks  are  said  to  be  used  as  distinguishing  symbols  by  the  sectarians 
of  the  deities  to  w^hich  they  are  attributed. 

In  our  statue,  however,  although  it  is  otherwise  incrusted  with  ornamental 
"jewels,"  the  stigmatalike  marks  on  forehead,  palms  and  soles  are  not  really 
jewels,  but  are  simulated  in  bronze.  The  statue  as  a  work  of  art  is  a  splendid 
addition  to  the  Museum's  choicest  artistic  treasures.  S.  Y.  S. 


(1)  Griinwedel,  loc.  cit.     Chapter  IV. 

(2)  Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Tibet  about  the  fourth  century. 

(3)  "Lhasa  and   Its  Mysteries." 

(*)  See  plates  illustrating  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  reprinted  from  the  work  of  Major 
Edward  Moor,  F.R.S..  Ed.  with  Brief  Descriptive  Index  by  the  Rev.  Allen  Page 
Moor,  M.A.,   London,  Williams   &  Norgate,    i86i. 
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NOTES 

Reception — The  annual  Members'  Day  reception  was  held  in  ^Memorial 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  May  i8,  191 1.  on  which  occasion  a  large  number  of 
members  and  invited  guests  were  present. 


New  Rooms — Two  additional  rooms  have  been  opened  and  fitted  up  in 
the  basement  for  the  remainder  of  the  Frishmuth  anticjuarian  collection,  making 
a  suite  of  five  rooms,  in  which  the  entire  collection  will  soon  be  installed. 


New  Members — Following  is  a  list  of  Annual  Members  who  have  been 
elected  since  the  appearance  of  the  April   Bulletin  : 

Miss  Louise  W.  Bodine  G.  Colesberky  Purves 

Miss  Mary  E.  Con\-erse  W.  Hinckle  Smith 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Davis  Samuel  Snellenburg 

Thomas  B.  Harbison  Mrs.  William  C.  Watt 

Arthur  Malcolm  Miss  ]\1aria  S.  Wilkins 
Mrs.  John    \¥.  Pepper 

Co\'er  Design — The  new   cover   design  used   in  this   issue  of  the   Bul- 
letin was  executed  by  ]\lary  R.   Donovan,  a  pupil  of  the   School. 


Oriental-  Rugs — An  important  collection  of  anticiue  Oriental  rugs  will 
be  placed  on  exhibition  at  any  early  day.  This  collection  will  be  described  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Bulletin. 


Mirror  Set — A  beautifully  executed  mirror  set,  of  carved  wood  and  com- 
position, in  the  style  of  the  Adam  Brothers,  English  furniture  makers  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century,  has  recently  been  obtained  b}'  purchase  and  is  now 
hung  over  the  Adam  mantel  in  the  English  eighteenth  century  alcove  in  the 
furniture  room.  The  set,  which  includes  a  central  mirror  and  side  sconces, 
is  illustrated  on  another  page  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


School  Notes — Various  governments,  including  our  own,  have  main- 
tained scholarships  at  Rome  for  the  study  of  architecture,  scidpture.  painting 
and  music  (France  having  done  so  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years),  but  no 
such  opportvuiity  has  existed  for  industrial  art.  A  plan  for  the  development 
of  some  of  our  more  exceptional  pupils,  by  study  in  Italy,  has.  however, 
just  been  made  possible  through  the  establishment  of  scholarships  for  the 
purpose,  by  Mrs.  James  Mifflin  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.   Sinnott,  for   191 2.     The 
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MIRROR   SET 

By   the   Adam    Brothers 

England,    Late    Eighteenth   Century 
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Student  will  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  certain  competent  advisers  and 
instructors  while  abroad,  and  his  work,  both  subject  and  amount,  planned,  and 
the  studies,  models,  etc.,  become  the  property  of  the  school.  The  Director  of 
the  Art  Department  will  spend  July  and  August  in  Italy,  making  the  necessarv 
preliminary  arrangements. 

Mr.  Yellin,  the  instructor  in  wrought  iron,  has  received  the  order  for  the 
gates  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Columba,  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
New  York  City,  probably  the  most  important  opportunity  offered  in  this 
country  for  such  work.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  the  choir  stalls  of  the 
Cathedral,  said  to  be  the  finest  wood  carving  ever  done  in  America,  were  made 
by  another  former  pupil  of  the  School,  Mr.  John  Barber ;  so  that  the  institu- 
tion has  contributed  its  share  to  the  production  of  artistic  crafts  work. 

To  encourage  the  collection  of  good,  eft'ective  elements  for  use  in  decora- 
tive illustration,  the  graduating  class  of  191 1  offered  two  prizes  for  the  best 
sets  of  this  material,  which  were  awarded  to  Mary  Anna  Gerst  and  Jane 
Frances  Shields.  The  studies  are  interpretations  from  nature  of  plant  growth 
and  animal  life  of  earth,  air  and  water. 

A  prize  was  awarded  by  Mrs.  T.  Coleman  DuPont  to  Mabel  Bruce  Hall, 
for  her  design  in  a  competition  for  a  fountain.  The  idea  will  be  executed 
in  cement,  at  Mrs.  DuPont's  country  place  this  summer  by  Mr.  Spear. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  School  were  held  at  the  Broad  Street 
Theatre  on  the  evening  of  June  ist.  The  orator  of  the  evening  was  Charles 
Heber  Clarke,  Esq.,  his  subject  being  "The  Man  Who  Knows  How." 

The  graduating  class  of  the  Art  Department  held  Class  Day  exercises  on 
Wednesday,  May  31st.     The  class  of  this  year  numbers  seventeen. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Textile  Department  held  its  Tenth  Annual 
Meeting  on  June  ist  and  2d.  The  class  to  graduate  from  this  Department  is 
also  seventeen. 

Of  the  seventeen  men  who  graduated  from  the  Textile  School  this  year, 
positions  for  eleven  were  virtually  assured  before  the  end  of  the  term,  while- 
ten  applications  from  some  of  the  best  mills  in  the  country  were  on  file  in 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  School. 

The  case  of  the  seventeen  Art  School  graduates  is  about  the  same,  the 
number  of  positions  as  teachers,  designers,  etc.,  which  are  offered  and  are 
under  consideration  and  which  it  is  hoped  that  former  students  may  be  found 
to  fill  during  the  next  few  weeks,  being  just  about  equal  to  that  of  the  grad- 
uates who  are  not  already  definitely  placed. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of  Art,  held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  i6th,  17th,  and  i8th,  an  address  was  made  by  Principal 
Miller  on  a  National  School  of  Industrial  Art  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  in  the  near  future.  The  mem- 
bership of  this  committee  is  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Lee  McClung,  Chairman  Washington 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page  Washington 

Mrs.  Franklin  MacVeagh  Washington 

Mr.  J.   M.   Hewlitt  New  York 

Mr.  Leslie  W.  Miller  Philadelphia 
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jNIr.  Miller  is  to  address  the  American  Association  of  Photographers  at 
its  Annual  Convention  at  St.  Paul,  Alinn.,  on  July  22d. 

The  Textile  School  has  come  to  be  very  generally  recognized  as  the 
trusted  arbiter  of  the  many  questions  regarding  ciuality  of  goods,  contract 
recjuirements,  etc.,  and  is  rendering  in  this  connection  an  important  service, 
not  only  to  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  but  to 
the   Government   itself. 

The  Philadelphia  Textile  School  is  a  court  of  last  appeal  for  problems 
in  manufacture  of  textiles.  The  woolen  and  worsted  specifications,  under 
which  most  of  the  contracts  are  now  awarded  for  such  fabrics,  were  compiled 
or  revised  by  the  leading  members  of  the  School's  faculty.  The  Director 
also  acts  as  consulting  textile  expert  for  the  Quartermaster  Department  of 
the  Army  on  disputed  c^uestions  as  to  whether  the  goods  delivered  do,  or 
do  not,  meet  specification  requirements.  Many  of  the  samples  submitted  with 
the  proposals  for  the  Navy  contracts  are  duly  examined  at  the  School  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  samples  fully  comply  with  the  Department's 
si)ecifications.  Commercial  organizations  are  also  depending  more  and  more 
upon  the  School's  expert  advice  as  to  the  cause  for  imperfections  in  goods 
delivered. 

The  Director  is  also  called  upon  to  act  as  textile  expert  in  cases  of  liti- 
gation before  the  courts,  as  well  as  in  cases  before  the  general  appraisers' 
customs  court,  as  to  composition  of  textile  materials  in  goods  imported.  Ques- 
tions of  fiber  and  twist,  character  of  dye  used,  treatment  in  finish  and  of 
moisture  contained  materials,  difficulties  of  structure  and  design,  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  many  problems  constantly  arising  for  technical  advice  and 
adjustment.  A  very  recent  problem  submitted  was  one  where  it  was  claimed 
by  the  purchaser  of  some  three  hundred  suits  of  clothing,  after  he  had.  through 
one  of  his  foremen,  presumed  to  have  made  a  test,  that  the  material,  although 
bought  for  all  wool,  contained  a  certain  percentage  of  cotton.  On  the  strength 
of  the  foreman's  test  the  clothing  was  all  returned.  The  seller  was  very  much 
worried  and  went  direct  to  the  man  of  whom  he  purchased  the  cloth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  seller's  test  there  was  no  cotton  in  the  goods.  The  buyer,  not  being 
satisfied,  went  to  a  New  York  cloth  examining  and  sponging  works  and  had 
them  make  a  test.  The  report  was  unfavorable.  He  then  went  back  to  the 
man  of  whom  he  purchased  the  cloth  and  submitted  the  report.  The  replv 
was  that  the  goods  were  exactly  as  he  had  represented  them — all  wool,  and 
that  he  would  not  accept  such  a  report,  but  would  advise  the  man  that  if  he 
would  come  to  Philadelphia  and  submit  the  goods  to  the  Philadelphia  Textile 
School  for  analysis  and  chemical  test  and  that  if  they  reported  unfavorably, 
he  would  take  all  the  suits  ofif  his  hands  and  reimburse  him  for  all  his  loss. 
This  was  agreed  to.  The  man  came  and  with  him  the  foreman  who  originally 
turned  the  goods  down.  The  test  was  duly  made  in  their  presence  and  no 
cotton  was  found,  and  all  parties  w'ere  satisfied — the  maker  of  the  clothes  in 
particular,  because  in  addition  to  the  three  hundred  suits  in  question,  we  after- 
wards learned  that  he  had  made  up  over  five  hundred  more  for  his  Western 
trade. 


ACCESSIONS 

April — June,    1911 


CLASS 


Books  and 
Prints 


Carvings 


Ceramics 


Furniture. 


Glass. 


Gold    and 
Silver 
Work 


Metal 
Work 


Textiles. 


Miscellan- 
eous    


OBJECT 

Samples    of   Hand-Made,    Water-Marked    Paper. 

Made  at  Ivy  Mills,  Pa.,   1729-1866   

Collection    of    Souvenir    Playing    Cards,    U.    S., 

Modern     

2  Carved  Cinnabar  Lacquer  \'ases,  China,  19th 
Century    

2  Lacquered  Wood  Panels,  with  Figures  in 
Relief,  Japan,   Old   

2    Carved    Rammas,    Tokyo,    Japan    

Red  Stoneware  Teapot.  Cup,  and  Tea  Caddy, 
Made  by  Johann  Friedrich  Bottger,  Meissen, 
Germany,    1709-1719    

White  Porcelain  Bath,  with  Blue  Decoration, 
in  Mahogany  Stand,  England,  i8th  Cen- 
tury     

Dark  Red  Pottery  Teapot,  with  Small  Relief 
Ornaments,  and  Mark  of  Ary  de  INIilde  on 
Base,    Holland,    17th    Century    

Mirror  Set,  Made  by  the  Adam  Brothers, 
England.    Late    i8th    Century    

Carved  Wood  Panel,  Gothic.  Period  of  Louis 
XII 

2     Tumblers,     Bottle.     Flip     Glass,     and     Cream 

Jug,  Made  by   Baron   Henry  William  Stiegel, 

Manheim,    Pa.    1769- 1774    

Glass     Salt     Cellar,     Drug    Bottle,     and     Cream 

Jug,   Made  by  Baron  Flenry  William   Stiegel. 

Manheim,    Pa.,    1769-1774    

Pressed     Glass     Bowl,     ^lade    at     the     Whitney 

Glass  Works,  Glassboro,  X.  J.,  c.  1845  .... 
Cameo   Glass  Vase,   with  Decoration   in   Brown, 

Sweden   

Small     Glass     Bottle,     Dug    up     in     an     Indian 

Burial    Ground    in    Arkansas    

Silver  Watch,  Made  by  James  Armstrong,  Dub- 
lin,   Late    18th    Century    

Silver  Sheath,  for  Holding  Knitting  Xeedles, 
U.  S.,  Old   

4  Copper  Measuring  Jugs,  England,  i8th  Cen- 
tury     

Bronze  A^ase,   Sweden   

Iron   Candlestick,   U.   S..  c.    1776    

Iron  Harrow  Tooth,  and  Iron  Shackle.  U.  S., 
Old 

Old    India    Shawl     

Cashmere  Shawl  with  Printed  Designs,  Eng- 
land,   Late    19th    Century       

White    Xet    Scarf,    Italy,    Old    

19  Bags  and  Purses,  3  X'eedle  Books,  and 
Case   for   Playing  Cards    

Collection  of  French  and  English  Printed  Cali- 
coes      

Collection    of   n   Japanese   Dolls,  c.    1870    

White   Net    Collar,    Early   19th    Century    

Band  Box  Covered  with  Wall  Paper.  U.  S.,  c. 
1838     


HOW    ACQUIRED 

Given    by    Mr.    Joseph    Willcox. 

Given   by    Mrs.    John    King   \'an    Rennsselaer 

Lent   l)y   Mr.   James   Floward   Bridge. 

Lent    by    Mr.    John    T.    Morris. 
Lent    by    Mr.    John    T.    ]\Iorris. 

Bought — Joseph   E.   Temple   Trust. 

Given   by   Col.    Thomas    Skelton    Flarrison. 

Bought — Joseph   E.   Temple   Trust. 

Bought — Joseph   E.   Temple   Trust. 
Given   by    Mrs.    John    Harrison. 

Given    by   Mr.   John    Story   Jenks. 

Lent   by   Dr.    Edwin    A.    Barber. 
Lent   by    Dr.    Edwin   A.    Barbei. 
Given    by    Mr.    Clarence    B.    Moore. 
Given  by   Mr.   Clarence  P..   Moore. 

Given  by   Miss   Ellen   Armstrong. 
Given    by    ]Mrs.    \\'m.    D.    Frishmuth. 

Given  by  ^Ir.  John  H.  McFadden. 
Given  by  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore. 
Given  by    Mr.    Edward    S.   McKeever. 

Given  by  Mr.    Levi   E.   JNIabie. 

Lent  by   Mr.   James   Howard   Bridge. 

Lent  by   Mr.   James   Howard   Bridge. 
Lent  by   Mr.   James   Howard   Bridge. 

Lent  by  Mrs.   Hampton  L.   Carson. 

Given   by    Mrs.    Wm.    D.    Frishmuth. 
Given   by   I\Irs.   John   W.    Coles. 
Given   by   Mrs.   John   Harrison. 

Given   bj'   Mrs.    \\'m.    D.    Frishmuth. 
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MUSEUM     COMMITTEE 


John  Story  Jenks,  Chairman 
Thomas  Skelton  Harrison 
Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin 
John  H.  McFadden 
John  T.  Morris 
John  W.  Pepper 
Edgar  V.  Seeler 


Edward  T.  Stotesbury 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Carter 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Frishmuth 

Miss  Fannie  S.  Magee 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Roberts 

Mrs.  John  Harrison,  Ex  Officio 

Miss  Anna  Blanchard,  Honorary 


Edwin  AtLee  Barber,  Director  of  the  Museum 

Mrs.  Corneous  Stevenson,  Assistant  Curator  and  Lecturer 

HONORARY      CURATORS 

Textiles,  Lace  and  Embroidery Mrs.  John  Harrison 

Oriental  Pottery Mrs.  Jones  Wister 

Oriental  Carpets Charles  F.  Williams 

European  Porcelain  . , Rev.  Alfred  Duane  Pell 

Arms  and  Armor  , Cornelius  Stevenson 

Furniture  and  Woodwork Gustav  Ketterer 

Musical  Instruments Mrs.  W.  D.  Frishmuth 

Prints,  Book  Plates  and  Historic  Seals Charles  E.  Dana 

Numismatics F.  D.  Langenheim 

Sculpture,  Marbles  and  Casts Alexander  Stirling  Calder 

INSTRUCTION     COMMITTEE 


Theodore  C.  Search,  Chairman 

Charles  Bond 

Isaac  H.  Clothier 

Charles  E.  Dana 

James  H.  Gay 

Thomas  Skelton  Harrison 

John  Story  Jenks 

Dr.  Alfred  C.  Lambdin 

Edgar  V.  Seeler 

Mrs.  John 


Jones  Wister 
William  Wood 
Mrs.  Rodman  B.  Eluson 
Mrs.  F.  K.  Hipple 
Mrs.  'Thomas  Roberts 
Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sxnnott 
Mrs.  C  Shillard  Smith 
Mrs.  John  Wister 
Mrs.  Jones  Wister 
Harrison,  Ex  Officio   " 


ASSOCIATE    COMMITTEE    OF   WOMEN    TO  THE    BOARD    OF  TRUSTEES 


PRESIDENT 

Mrs.  John  Harrison 

SECRETARY 

Mrs.  C  Shillard  Smith 


VICE-PRESIDENT 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Ogden 

TREASURER 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Sinnott 


Mrs.  Edwin  Swift  Balch 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg 
Miss  Louise  W.  Bodine 
Mrs.  Jasper  Yeates  Brinton 
Mrs.  John  H.  Brinton 
Mrs.  William  T.  Carter 
Miss  Margaret  Clyde 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Corlies 
Miss  Ada  M.  Crozer 
Mrs.  David  E.  Dallam 


Mrs.  Rodman  B.  Ellison  Miss 

Countess  Santa  Eulalia  Mrs. 

Miss  Cornelia  L.  Ewing  Mrs. 

'Mrs.  W.  D.  Frishmuth  Mrs. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Gibbs  Mrs. 

Mrs.  C.  Leland  Harrison  Miss 

Miss  M.  S.  Hinchman  Mrs. 

Mrs.  F.  K.  Hipple  Mrs. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Ketterlinus  Mrs. 

Miss  Nina  Lea  Mrs. 


Fannie  S.  Mageh 
Arthur  V.  Meigs 
James  Mifflin 
Francis  F.  Milne 
John  W.  Pepper 
Elizabeth  C.  Roberts 
Thomas  Roberts 
Cornelius  Stevenson 
John  Wister 
Jones  Wister 


HONORARY     MEMBERS 


Mrs.  M.  Hampton  Todd 


Miss  Anna  Blanchard 


